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ost ened a a large number of both.in.catching the| We saw many of the Seuppernong Grape 
a Joun 8. Stokes, PUBLISHER, oysters and in opening and packing them. Ves-| vines, which originated in the low, sandy parts 
tee No. 116 Norra FourtH Srreet, UP STAIRS, sels of considerable size can come up to the} of N.C., and thrive there. These are allowed 
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ndi- Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to the oyster houses. Bate __, | ported on posts 6 or 7 feet in height. This vine 
the JOSEPH WALTON The coast of North Carolina is bordered with | is said not to bear pruning, so that process is 
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Fon “Tun Furnp.” | Lhis body of water has different names, of which | with great twisted trunks approaching one foot 
a : "| Albermarle and Pamlico Sounds cover the most | in diameter. The grapes are large and of a 
don A Visit to North Carolina. of the area. In many parts of this oyster beds | light copper-color, with a thick skin and soft 
a _.. (Continued from page 194.) are found—and it is probable that nowhere else | pulp. They are much esteemed—and we had 
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reen, quiring what had been done with them, we were | fish ; and appear to have no misgivings but what} One curious feature about the vines, was the 
an told that they had been split up, piled together | plentiful supply will continue to be found. | multitude of aerial roots thrown out from the 
Wil. and covered with earth, and then kindled, but Every one concurs in stating that the star-fish,} trunk and branches. These hang down like so 
mney, allowed to burn only very slowly. The heat | so destructive to the oyster in northern waters,| many cords, often subdividing into branches 
in H. had melted out the tar, which had run into a | is unknown in these sounds. and were strong and tough. They were mostly 
= t dug for the purpose, and was then ladled The common five-fingered star-fish of our | about 3 feet in length—and if they had reached 
a into barrels and sold. Tar has formed one of | north-eastern coast is very abendant on oyster- }the earth would probably have taken root in it 
tins, the staples of North Carolina, because of the beds on the southern coast of New England, and | and become new stems, as in the Banyan or 
illiam abundance there of the resinous pines which | very destructive to the oysters on which it feeds. | Indian Fig—the most celebrated of the plants 
F. El produce it. _ | The mouth of the star-fish is on its under side, | of this kind. 
a The very level character of the country in | and opens directly into the stomach. It hasthe| The Banyan is a species of fig. The branches 
A: eal Eastern North Carolina, and its nearness to} power of turning its stomach inside out, project-| send shoots downward which, when they have 
34. water level, makes it easy to find water, which | ing it between the open valves of the oyster, and | rooted become stems, the tree in this manner 
No. 27, is from 8 to 15 feet below the surface; to the | sucking in the soft parts. : spreading over a great surface and enduring for 
same cause may be attributed the prevailing Star-fish possess in a very high degree the| many ages. One of the most remarkable of 
oil — of ae under the houses —which power of reproducing lost members ; a disc with | those trees, growing on an island in the Ner- 
to be would be liable to be damp and unhealthy. a single ray left will reproduce other rays, and | budda, has been described as measuring 2000 
The houses are mostly built upon low piles or | become a perfect star-fish. More extraordinary | feet in circumference by the stems, while the 
on timbers which elevate them 2 or 3 feet from} is the readiness which those species display,| overhanging branches cover a much larger 
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‘HOMAS country is less complete than in many other | off those members. Some species, such as the| smaller more than 3000, and new roots were 
1 eae - it was no surprise to hear a physician of | Brittle Stars, can scarcely De obtained for a | descending in profusion. Seven thousand per- 
5 toe videre state that the most prevalent diseases | museum in a tolerably perfect state, because | sons were said to have found shade under its 
“daugh- were those due to malaria. In_ passing a small | they break themselves to pieces upon any alarm. | branches, at a Hindoo festival. 
hia. house, we observed in the garden two rounded We are informed that oyster packing estab- Two of our poets have described the Banyan 
— heaps of earth, which our pilot told us contained | lishments have been opened recently at Wash- | tree in language which gives a vivid picture of 
D. at his the sweet potatoes of the family—for they had ington, on the Tar River, and Newbern, on the | this remarkable plant. Milton says :— 
Ohio, no cellar in which to store them. Neuse. e B me i 
onths, 8 Of the native animals, bears have already Every neighborhood has its own peculiar Branching, so broad along, that an 
ar Meet- been mentioned; and they were said to have | methods of farming, which are often the results Fade ge di ahmenthae ona es agua 
cla og ’ oT oe , Ss) : About the mother tree; a pillared shade, 
man, his been more destructive to the pigs than usual | of wisdom gained by experience. The farmers} High over-arched, with echoing walks between. 
e that it during the last year. One hunter had killed | in eastern North Carolina cut off the tops of the There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
_ We 11 or 12 wild turkeys, during last winter, al-| corn plant, just above the ears, while the leaves Shelters, in cool ; and tends his pasturing herds 
ines aul though those noble birds are seldom seen except | are still green and nutritious, cure and stack At loopholes cut through thickest shades. 
: and he by those familiar with their habits and haunts. | them for fodder. They appear to take the place Southey’s description is fuller— 
us meet- . When in Elizabeth City, wandering into a] which hay does with our northern farmers. , . 
7 a junk shop, whose owner purchased skins, we were | When the corn has fully matured and hardened, | “’! Ws 4 fair scene wherein they stood, 
a all told that he bought on an average more than | the ear is taken out of the husk, without re- —— a sdet ee the wood, 
‘is fellow 1000 Raccoon skins in a year, which were sold moving the latter from the stalk. Probably a ” “— eet caine a ae ene = 
— J ) ‘ y sight to see 
1, we feel to the furriers. He thought the total number 


portion at least of the husk ig eaten by the cattle 


That venerable tree, 
which range the fields. 


of “coon” skins brought into Elizabeth City For, o’er the lawn, irregularly spread, 










ynd Hill, amounted to three or four thousand annually.| The corn-fields were many of them covered| Fifty straight columns prop’t me ele head ; 

1 a of He dealt also in Fox, Opossum, Rabbit, Mink | with a thick coat of dead grass, crab grass, and Sakin Sola ins tenn ee 

aged 65 - Deer skins, although now but few of these | foxtail, which grow up in the fall after the sum-} Straight like a plummet, grew towards the ground. 
ast were brought to him. mer cultivating of the corn has finished. There Some on the lower boughs which crost their way, 
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Fixing their bearded fibres, round and round, 

With many a ring and wild contortion wound ; 

Some to the passing wind, at times, with sway 

Of gentle motion swung ; 

Others of younger growth, unmoved were hung 
Like stone-drops from the cavern’s fretted height. 
Beneath was smooth and fair to sight, 

Nor weeds nor briars deformed the natural floor; 

And through the leafy cope which bowered it o’er, 

Came gleams of chequered light.” 

Friends about Belvidere are very hospitable, 
and show much kind attention to their visitors. 
About half of the members of Eastern Quarter 
reside nearly 50 miles distant in Northampton 
County. More than 40 of them came to attend 
the Quarterly Meeting. It is a full day’s jour- 
ney. They mostly come on Fifth-day, keeping 
loosely in company, and lunching on the road. 
The Select Meeting is held on Sixth-day, the 
general Quarterly Meeting on Seventh-day, a 
meeting for worship on First-day, and on Second- 
day the visitors depart for their homes. The 
Q. M. is held at Belvidere in the Fifth and 
Eleventh months, and at Rich Square in North- 
ampton Co., in the Second and Eighth Months. 
This visiting to and fro has some of the charms 
of a holiday excursion for the young people; 
and their tarriance for several days at a time, 
visiting among each others’ families, tends to 
promote a social and friendly feeling between 
the two rather remote branches of the Quarterly 
Meeting. The facilities for travel in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, which enable Friends attend- 
ing Quarterly Meetings, mostly to leave home 
in a morning, attend the meeting and return 
the same day, while they are a great conveni- 
ence, yet sadly interfere with the social com- 
munion that formerly marked such occasions. 


J. W. 


(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 


The Deceptiveness of Error. 


In the 2d chapter of Paul’s 2nd Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, the mystery of iniquity is shown 
to be very great. Believers were then told the 
story of Truth even as they are now told. The 
words of prophecy did apply then and now; 
but who has believed our report, and to whom 
is the arm of the Lord revealed? The mystery 
of iniquity doth now already work, as it did 
then work. “Only he who now letteth will let 
until he be taken out of the way.” 

Is there not cause to fear that unless error be 
discarded from the visible Church, and it be 
more thoroughly cleansed from all iniquity—the 
time will be hastened when the deceivableness 
of unrighteousness in them that perish will so 
operate as to cause the way of truth to be evil 
spoken of, and thus many be turned aside? It 
requires Light to see light. Such as are in error 
see no beauty in the Saviour that they should 
admire Him. To them “He hath neither form 
nor comeliness.” The Apostle admits that blind- 
ness in part had happened to Israel. There is 
much proof that it has now happened by the signs 
and lying wonders which are made manifest. 
When the “better day” shall have come, then 
the fruit of the Spirit will be seen in greater per- 
fection than now is seen. What a great change, 
“when the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; and the 
calf and the young lion and the fatling together; 
and a little child shall lead them.” How com- 
plete is the figure of being lead by Him of whom 
prophecy declares that “ Unto us a child is born 
—that unto us a son is given,” and that the 
government is to be upon his shoulders, bearing 
the name of Wonderful. He it is that shall 
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bring about this great change which the chil- 
dren of Adam so much need---when Ephraim 
shall not envy Judah and Judah shall not vex 
Ephraim—when nothing shall hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord.” 
P. R. Girrorb. 
PROVIDENCE, First Mo. 3rd, 1891. 


Counting the Cost. 


BY THEODORE CUYLER. 

Two men propose to build residences for 
themselves. One selects an inferior workman 
and inferior material: and when the flashy and 
flimsy structure is finished, he boasts of his good 
bargain. In a few years the rickety affair is 
tumbling to pieces about his head. The other 
man selects a skilful builder (whose time and 
brains are valuable), and excellent material, 
and demands thorough work. He pays a good 
price for a good home. “ Wisdom is justified 
of her child,” and his children after him justify 
his wisdom in rearing for them a solid and du- 
rable homestead. It was in reference to such 
cases that the Divine Teacher propounded the 
question, “ Which of you intending to build a 
tower, sitteth not down first—and counteth the 
cost?” 

Human life is character-building; for, re- 
member, that character means exactly what we 
are; while reputation is only what other people 
think we are. Every man builds his own char- 
acter; and perhaps the reader of this article 
may be honestly anxious to build after the 
Bible plan. Fix one fact in your mind, how- 
ever, and that is—the better and stronger Chris- 
tian you are, the more dearly you must pay for 
it. All the best things are costly. Jesus Christ 
laid down his own life to redeem you from hell. 
“Free grace” for you meant Calvary for 
Christ! A strong, godly character is not to be 
had gratis. When Paul discovered that the 
price of eminent spiritual power was a complete 
consecration to his Master, he said: “I count 
all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.” Henry 
Martyn, as his price, flung away all hope of 
literary distinction, and exiled himself to a pio- 
neer mission of hardships in Persia. Glorious 
Livingstone did the same thing in Africa. All 
self-knowledge also must be bought dearly. 
King David paid for his by disgrace and the 
death of a darling child; but it gave us the 
fifty-first Psalm. Peter paid for his by his bit- 
ter agony of shame in Pilate’s courtyard. It 
was a great price fur a great prize. Every 
fresh discovery that you make of your own 
weaknesses will be worth all that it costs you. 

As God reckons jewelry, there is no gem that 
shines with more brilliancy than the tear of 
true penitence: yet God only knoweth what 
heart-pressure and what crushing of wilful 
pride may have been necessary to force that 
tear to the cheek of a stubborn sinner. I have 
sometimes met with a person who possessed 
peculiarly lovable traits of gentleness, self-ab- 
negation and meek bravery under sharp trials. 
I envied such a beautiful cana Ah, I lit- 
tle knew at what a fearful price of severe chast- 
enings, bitter disappointments and _bereave- 
ments—of faith tried in a white heat of afflic- 
tion, all that loveliness of character had been 
attained. He who would be most like Christ, 
must pay the cost. If a furnace is needed to 
purify and brighten you, do not shirk the fur- 
nace. Patience is an admirable grace; but it 
is not oftenest worn by those who walk on the 


sunny side of the street in silver slippers. It 
is usually the product of head-winds and hard 
fights—of crosses carried and of steep hills 
climbed on the road to Heaven. “The trial of 
your faith worketh patience.” So is it with all] 
the noblest traits of a robust, healthy and sym. 
metrical character. No man is rocked into 
ge in a hammock. Christ offers you no 
ree ride to Heaven in a cushioned parlor-car, 
John Bunyan sent his sturdy “ Pilgrim” to the 
Celestial City on foot; and some pretty rough 
walking and hard conflicts did he encounter 
before the pearly portals welcomed him to the 
streets of flashing gold. His piety was self-de. 
nying, stalwart and uncompromising; he rel- 
ished even the stiff severities of duty, and was 
never coddled with confectionaries. Self-indul- 
gence is the besetting sin of the times; but if 
you long to be a strong, athletic Christian, you 
must count the cost. It will cost you the cut- 
ting up of some old favorite sins by the roots, 
and the cutting loose from some entangling 
alliances, and some sharp set-tos with the 
tempter: it will cost you the submitting of 
your will to the will of Christ. Let me offer 
you three or four cheering encouragements, 

The honest service of Jesus Christ pays the 
soul a rich dividend of solid satisfaction. There 
is no wretchedness in a true Christian’s trials; 
his bruised flowers emit sweet fragrance. The 
fruits of the Holy Spirit are love, joy and 
peace; the promise of the Master is, that his 
joy shall remain with you, and your joy shall 
be full. The sweetest honey is gathered out of 
the hive of a busy, unselfish, useful and holy 
life. 

A man is always happy when he is right— 
happy in doing right, in the satisfaction of an 
approving conscience and the smile of God. 
A millionaire said to me, not long ago: “ There 
is no greater humbug than that money can 
make a man solidly happy; mine never did, 
until I began to serve God and do good with 
it.” The more that your religion costs you, 
my friend, the richer returns it will bring 
to you. 

While you are counting the cost of building 
a noble and holy life, never lose sight of the 
fact that Jesus Christ is a partner in your un- 
dertaking. “In Me is thy help ;’—* My grace 
is sufficient for thee.” The closer you keep that 
partnership, the stronger you are. He who has 
begun a good work in you, and for you, “ will 
perfect it until the day of Jesus Christ.” Fi- 
nally, there is a crown at the end of the con- 
flict.— 

“Our knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim; 


But ’tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And we shall be like Him.” 


Let me say to all my readers, that if it costs 
much to be a zealous and successful Christian, 
it will cost infinitely more to live and die an 
impenitent sinner. Bible religion costs self- 
denial: sin costs self-destruction. 

To be a sober man, costs self-restraint, and 
the scoff of fools. To be a tippler, costs a ru- 
ined purse, a ruined body, and a lost soul. 
The sensualist pays for his vices a tremendous 
toll. The swearer must pay for his oaths, and 
the Sabbath breaker for his breach of God's 
law. There is a way that seemeth pleasant to 
a man; but if it is not God’s way, the end 
thereof is death. Count the cost! Sit down 
calmly, my friend, and make the honest reckon- 
ing. Put into one scale some hardships, self- 
denials and conflicts—and at the end of them, 
Heaven! Put into the other scale self-indulgence 
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and a sinful life—and at the end of it, hell!— 
Weigh the two; weigh them for eternity. And 


while you are watching the scales, the loving 


Saviour will whisper in your ear the solemn 


question: “ What shall it profit you to gain the 
What 


whole world, and lose your own soul? 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 
Brook yn, N. Y. 





For “ Tue Frrenpv.” 


Memoranda of Abigail Hutchinson. 
(Continued from page 193.) 

Eleventh Month 2nd, 1889.—[After noting 
at this date, the acknowledgment of gifts in the 
ministry of two Friends by the Select Quarterly 
Meeting, A. H. thus comments thereupon]: It 
is cheering and encouraging in our low state, to 
see others raised and qualified to take the places 
of those who have been removed from us. The 
Lord is no less able now, as faithfulness is abode 
in, to raise up and qualify judges as at the first 
and counsellors as at the beginning; and to 
hasten the period when “ The earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea.” 

Twelfth Month 22nd.—This morning when I 
awoke, a sweet feeling took possession of my 
mind—a feeling of inward quiet. The dear 
Master’s presence was felt. 

First Month 1st, 1890.—My life has been 
lengthened out another year. Holy Father, 
Thou hast been with me through a long life, 
and been my sufficiency in seasons of trial and 
bereavement. I pray Thee, still keep near now 
the shadows of the evening are far stretched 
out; and when Thou art pleased to grant a re- 
lease, receive my spirit with the just of all gen- 
erations, who surround thy throne. 

4th—Awoke this morning, thankful for my 
many mercies. The language arose in my heart, 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all that is 
within me, bless his holy name.” “ Who for- 
giveth all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy 
diseases; who redeemeth thy life from destruc- 
tion; who crowneth thee with loving-kindness 
and tender mercies.” 

Third Month 1st.—Have been confined to my 
chamber, and most of the time to the bed, with 
asevere spell of influenza, for nearly nine weeks. 
In the early part of my sickness, I felt it was 
the beginning of what would be the end. Have 
been favored with a peaceful feeling. And 
though in looking over the pages of my long 
life, I am sensible of omissions and commissions, 
I believe, that through the mercy of my Holy 
Redeemer, all will be forgiven and blotted out ; 
and a place of rest prepared for me, to be joined 
to my beloved relatives, who have entered the 
pearl gates. O the blessed hope! unworthy as 
I feel. He whom I have endeavored to serve, 
has been near in this time of need, and sup- 
ova me by his presence. Praise to his ever- 
astingly worthy name. 


A few short notes excepted, here our dear 
friend, so far as these memoranda are concerned, 
laid down the pen ; though she lived about three 
months after, or until she had entered her 93rd 
year. 

It is not those who begin to serve the Lord 
only, but those who “ hold the beginning of their 
confidence steadfast unto the end,” faithfully 
keeping his statutes and commandments, that 
are made partakers of Christ : being such as He 
will acknowledge before his Father with the 
holy angels, 

How unspeakably sweet and precious to the 
age-worn and weary pilgrim, as to all other 














come,” must be the salutation from on high: 


“Well done, thou good and faithful servant ;” 


“enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” Sweet 
indeed to those who in profound humility, in 


holy fear, and in filial obedience, have sought 
through and over all the vicissitudes and trials 


of this probationary state, as the first great duty 


and business of their lives, so to have “ respect 


unto the recompense of the reward,” as to be 
admitted within the pearl gates, the never-end- 
ing rest of the righteous. 


The annexed poem, addressed to Abigail 
Hutchinson on her 92nd birthday, the compiler 
has had liberty given to publish in connection 
with her memoranda. 


TO ABIGAIL HUTCHINSON, 
AGED 92 YEARS. 
There is light in the deepening shadow, 
When the work of the day is done; 
There is rest for the weary pilgrim, 
For the patient and suffering one ; 
The Master is watching and waiting, 
To gather the harvest yield, 
The early and late of his servants, 
Who labor within his field. 


So softly the curtains are folding 
Thy life in the twilight grey ; 

So gently our Father is loosing 
The bands of the trembling clay, 

Till it seems on the Heavenly portal 
Are resting the aged feet, 

That tarry so long near the sunset, 
Just waiting the summons to meet. 


The King in his beauty is near thee, 
Refreshing with heavenly dew 
The path of this pilgrimage journey, 
Whose “ milestones” are ninety and two. 
The “ pasture” is green in the valley— 
“ The still waters” ever flow there; 
Thus far the Good Shepherd has led thee, 
And watched with peculiar care. 
Oh ! sweet are the words of the Saviour, 
His promises precious and true; 
And the humble disciple He comforts, 
‘* Behold I am always with you.” 
Through suffering that has been thy portion, 
(From which there are times of release), 
His strong arm alone has sustained thee, 
Bestowing the blessing of Peace. 
It cannot be very long, dear one, 
And the angels are waiting to bear 
Thine own faithful spirit to mansions 
That know neither sorrow nor care. 
Oh! sweet is the rest for the weary, 
And the welcome awaiting above ; 
And rich are the poor in beholding 
This Father of Infinite Love. 
Fifth Mo. 2nd, 1890. 


(To be concluded.) 


ahahaha 

I have much love for those dear young peo- 
ple, and greatly desire they with my own chil- 
dren may experience a growth and advancement 
in best things, which cannot be done until there 
is a yielding to the inward call of Heavenly 
love, and something like a bowing and submit- 
ting more and more to the cross. As regards 
the article of dress thou mentioned, my sense is 
this—that when we feel some little ability to 
close in with the offers of Grace or Divine love 
and be his obedient children, to have any thing 
in the way, any little thing that seems in our 
way is a hindrance to this call; it keeps us with 
the world and in the ways thereof, is one tie 
yet, and we cannot get on until it is removed ; 
whereas when the way is clear in moments of 
favor, we feel some little ability to take a step, 
if it be no more than to beg for preservation 
and strength to stand.— From Letters of the Late 
Hannah Williams. 


heaven-seeking ones, who “have tasted of the 
heavenly gift” and “the powers of the world to 


For “‘ Tus Frrenp.” 
“The Foundation of God Standeth Sure.” 


What a rest here remains for the tried people 
of God, in all ages, and under all circumstances, 
whether of stormy persecution or of beguiling 
ease! The Creator and upholder of all things, 
is more abiding than things created, which de- 
pend on his supporting power. The heavens, 
the handiwork of God, were pointed out to 
Abraham as a fit emblem of the stability of 
God’s promise. Generation after generation 
have been laid to rest; they yet remain as wit- 
nesses of God’s fulfilled promises. Abraham’s 
seed, not only after the flesh, but in its fuller 
scope, his children by faith, are now found in 
every portion of the globe. And the founda- 
tion upon which Abraham built his eternal 
hopes, is still that of his children; viz., the 
knowledge and revelation of God by the Spirit 
of his Son. It is by the Spirit’s enlightening 
power that we behold in the lonely suffering 
Jesus, the incarnation of the holy, the omnipo- 
tent, and eternal Deity. It is by the teachings 
of the same Spirit, that we receive a fuller reve- 
lation of God’s purpose and love towards us, as 
shown in the Gospel of his only begotten Son. 
This same Spirit, whose teachings far transcend 
the highest soarings of man’s wisdom, if fol- 
lowed in childlike obedience, will make known 
to us things Divine, as we are able to bear 
them. This same Spirit spoke through holy 
men of old, who wrote the Scriptures, and who 
not only fearlessly gave the judgments of God 
on men then living, but by a prescient knowl- 
edge foretold the sufferings and death of the 
anointed One. 

This transcendent subject exercised the minds 
of kings and prophets, who dimly foresaw the 
glory that would follow. Moses, the great law- 
giver, prophet, and captain, who brought Israel 
out of Egypt, and who was a prototype of 
Christ himself, gave a commanding prominence 
in the impressive rites and ceremonies insti- 
tuted in the Jewish law, to those which were 
typical of the sacrifice of Christ. The prophets, 
more especially David and Isaiah, dwell mi- 
nutely on the theme. The apostles, who had 
forsaken all to follow Jesus in his earthly wan- 
derings, and the learned Apostle Paul, who was 
familiar with these stirring scenes—all unite in 
ascribing to that sacrifice, the first and chief 
place in the redemption of man. Our Saviour 
Jesus Christ offered up himself, through the 
Eternal Spirit, as a sacrifice of a sweet-smelling 
savor to God. He arose from the dead and 
ascended on High, by the power of the same 
Spirit. He sitting on the right hand of the 
power of God, poured forth in fulfilment of 
his promise—the same Spirit—on his Church ; 
and it is that same Spirit, reproves and converts 
the sinner, and teaches the willing and true fol- 
lower of Christ ascended, to accept these facts 
as articles of faith, and not to stumble at things 
we cannot fathom. Man’s wisdom in things 
natural fails to fathom many things. For in- 
stance—though we accept the sun as the grand 
source of light and heat, we cannot tell what 
light is; much less can we tell the wonderful 
source of its great fountain or by what means 
the sun is enabled to pour forth its unquenchable 
fires through countless ages. So with the mys- 
terious and wonderful incarnation, suffering, 
and sacrificial death of the Son of God;— 
though thankfully receiving its life-giving bene- 
fits, we are as the poet exclaims, “lost in won- 
der, love and praise.” Neither shall we fully 
know the debt of gratitude we owe to that great 
Shepherd, who gave his life for his sheep, till 
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the veil of this flesh is removed, and we stand 
before Him and see the King in his beauty !— 
Till then, whilst abiding in this fleshly taber- 
nacle, we accept #s sureties of the promises of 
God, the comforts of his blessed Spirit, the holy 
Sabbaths, He bestows on the storm-tossed soul, 
and the abiding faith that He vouchsafes, that 
having begun a good work in us, He will carry 
it on to the end, to his own glory and our salva- 


tion. W. W. B. 
How Does God Call His Ministers ? 


The Divine Call comes by the direct action of 
the Holy Spirit in and upon the human spirit. 
In some cases the pressure of the Spirit’s influ- 
ence upon the heart steadily increases until it 
is decisive. This pressure is mysterious, but not 
miraculous. It may seem like the mere natural 
accumulation of reasons urging one from doubt 
to decision. But it is more than that; it is the 
power of God’s Spirit working according to the 
laws of the human spirit to accomplish his holy 
will. This internal working of the Holy Spirit 
is a blessed truth which is full of comfort to 
those who have the quickened spiritual sense to 
realize it. I trust we are all of us among those 
who, as Longfellow sings, 

“ believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not ; 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened.” 

But we must go further than our honored 
poet went and recognize in all these “longings, 
yearnings, strivings,” something more than hu- 
man instinct ; we must see in them the working 
of the Divine Spirit. If we believe in this in- 
working as a personal matter, as we should be- 
lieve in it, then we shall look for it and look 
and pray for it, and so we shall have it. 

The Divine Spirit calls directly to the human 
spirit, and his call should be imperative. Not 
by startling flash, as on the Damascus road, 
not by audible voice, or by signs and wonders 
as in the olden time, but by the “still small 
voice,” heard in the calm of honest earnest 
thought, the Spirit of God does call the spirit of 
man to service and to sacrifice. Not always is 
the call articulate in a single imperative. Some- 
times the spirit simply suggests; awakens in- 
quiry,. stimulates thought, answers objections, 
silences excuses. The call may be sudden, sharp, 
startling, decisive, or it may be so quiet and 
gentle that it may seem questionable, and will 
involve the delicate and difficult balancing of 
reasons and of motives. As another puts it:— 
“There are unresounding calls, thousands of 
them, calls that cannot be heard at all except 
as you listen closely; but which, reverently 
heeded, may grow at last to thunders of assur- 
ance.” Years ago, up in the wilds of Vermont, 
a woman established public Sabbath services ; 
she selected a young man to read printed ser- 
mons to the congregation. After a time that 
Christian woman said to that young man: 

“You must be a Methodist minister.” 

“ But,” he said, “I am not a Christian.” 

“ No matter,” answered the woman ; “ you are 
called to be a Christian and a preacher, both in 
one call, as Saul was.” 

That young man became Bishop Hedding. 
He was called to the ministry through the voice 
of an earnest Christian woman; but he was 
called by the Spirit of God.— Thomas S. Hast- 
ings, in The Independent. 
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PENTECOST. 


Hast thou tarried with the faithful 
At the soul’s Jerusalem ? 

Art illumined by the Spirit 
That of old swept over them ? 


Is a flame within the message 
That thou holdest for the lost ? 

Oh, beloved, hast thou tarried 
For the Lord’s swift Pentecost ? 


Turn aside from all thy wisdom ; 
Leave thy plannings by the way ; 
Simply enter in and tarry 
Where the faithful wait and pray. 


Art thou glad to give thy little 
For the whole,—self, only, lost ? 
Then, behold, thou art entreated, 
’Tis thy day of Pentecost. . 
). 


ro 
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THE LAST EVE OF SUMMER, 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Summer’s last sun, nigh unto setting, shines 
Through yon columnar pines, 

And, on the deepening shadows of the lawn, 
Its golden lines are drawn. 


Dreaming of long-gone summer days like this, 
Feeling the wind’s soft kiss, 

Grateful and glad that failing ear and sight 
Have still their old delight, 


I sit alone and watch the warm, sweet day 
Lapse tenderly away ; 

And, wistful, with a feeling of forecast, 
I ask, “Is this the last? 


“ Will nevermore for me the seasons run 
Their round, and will the sun 

Of ardent summers yet to come forget 
For me to rise and set ?” 


Thou shouldst be here, or I should be with thee 
Wherever thou mayst be, 

Lips mute, hands clasped, in silences of speech 
Each answering unto each. 


At this still hour which hints of mystery far 
Beyond the evening star, 

No words outworn suffice from lip or scroll; 
The soul would fain with soul 


Wait, while these few, swift-passing days fulfil 
The wise, disposing Will, 

And, in the evening, as at morning, trust 
The All-Merciful and Just. 


The solemn joy that soul-communion feels 
Immortal life reveals ; 

And human love, its prophecy and sign, 
Interprets love divine. 


Come then, in thought, if that alone may be, 
O friend ! and bring with thee 
Thy calm assurance of transcendent spheres, 


And the Eternal Years ! 
—The Independent. 
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“MY TIMES ARE IN THY HAND.” 


I need not care 

If days to come be dark or fair, 
If the sweet summer brings delight 

Or bitter winter chills the air. 


No thought of mine 
Can penetrate the deep design 

That forms afar, through buds and bloom, 
The purple clusters of the vine. 


I do not know 

The subtle secrets of the snow, 
That hides away the violets 

Till April teaches them to blow. 


Enough for me 

Their tender loveliness to see, 
Assured that little things and large 

Fulfil God’s purpose equally. 

How this is planned, 

Or that, | may not understand ; 
I am content, my God, to know 

That all my times are in Thy hand. 


Whatever share 
Of loss, or loneliness, or care 
Falls to my lot, it cannot be 
More than Thy will for me to bear. 


And none the less 

Whatever sweet things come to bless 
And gladden me, Thou art its source, 

The sender of my happiness. 


Add this to me, 

With other gracious gifts so free, 
That I may never turn my face 

In any evil hour from Thee. 


Nor on the sand 
Of shifting faith and feeling stand ; 
But wake and sleep with equal trust, 
Knowing my times are in Thy hand. 
—Mary Bradley, in Boston Transcript, 


From Tue “ INDEPENDENT.” 


Norwegian Fiords. 


It sounds simple enough to say that a fiord 
is an arm of the sea running for a long distance 
through a mountain valley; but how barren 
and cold the words sound to any one who has 
experienced the reality! They convey abso- 
lutely no idea of the forms, the striking con- 
trasts, the wonderful colors, which go to make 
the effect of these inland recesses, where, far 
from the beat and roar of its stormy entry, the 
ocean takes the land into tenderest embrace. 

In the first place, there is the unexplainable 
depth. The Soque Fiord is, in some places, four 
thousand feet deep; the North Sea, of which it 
nominally forms a part, is nowhere over eight 
hundred. How did this extraordinary discrep- 
ancy come about? The tint of the sea, as all 
of us know, changes with the change from shal- 
lower to deeper soundings; and as a result, the 
waters of the flords, whether seen in sun or 
shade, have an extraordinary brilliancy and 
splendor of color quite unlike that of the ordi- 
nary ocean. 

If I were to put into a single sentence the 
impression made upon me by the most beauti- 
ful of them, say the Naero Fiord, I would say that 
it was like the Yosemite Valley, its precipices 
doubled in bight, and topped here and there 
with a snow-peak, and the sea let in to fill the 
space between the mountain walls to half their 
depth. There is the same superb cliff forma- 
tion on either side; the same beautiful verdure 
on the lower slopes, and the same plunging 
lines of waterfalls. But in the fiords the rocks 
tower up into sharper pinnacles, and the valley 
extends to a hundred miles or more of length, 
narrowing and expanding to form a series of 
lake-like inlets, through which you sail, land- 
locked, as it were, with no visible outlet for 
escape. Then, as the steamer glides on, the 
vista opens, and a further reach of wonders is 
revealed. Fiord scenery is a succession of sur- 
prises. In the long seventeen hours’ sail from 
Bergen to Laerodaseuren, the effects are never 
repeated, and each seems finer than the last. 
You are sometimes reminded of the Rhine or 
the Hudson—sometimes of Lake George; but 
it is all on a grander scale, and the Alps must 
be thrown in as a setting and background for 
the picture. 

There are no shallows in the fiords, no reefs 
or rocks. Even in the darkness, the steamers 
ply their confident way, feeling no need of 
buoys, light-houses or sounding-leads. Unless 
steered directly for a cliff, they are safe any- 
where; and the Norway darkness is never 80 
dark during the summer-tide as to render & 
cliff invisible. 

The lower hights have a lovely bloom of 
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vegetation over them. Here and there dark 
belts of pine or spruce sweep upward. Higher 
still, the mountain forms are of extraordinary 
boldness. It is nothing unusual to find a sheer 
precipice of four or five thousand feet rising 
directly from deep water. In the solemn shadow 
which it casts, jewel-like reflections ripple and 
play. Above the great cliffs, you catch glimpses 
of shining spires and domes of snow, or a gla- 
cier sweeps downward like a foaming cataract, 
arrested and frozen to its place. Everywhere 
the air is musical with the sound of falling 
waters. On every hand, down every mountain 
side, come sheets of plunging foam, fed from the 
snows above. Eight, ten, twelve of these jubi- 
jant cascades, are sometimes in view at one 
time, and they give a sense of swift, happy life 
and movement which is peculiar to fiord scenery, 
and which I have never met to the same degree 
anywhere else.—Susan Coolidge. 





Second Mo. 24th, 1833. To stem the current 
of customs, it requires firmness; good customs 
we may follow, but out of the way customs and 
fashions we ought not to submit to, not at all. 
It may possibly, not hurt us, but example is 
powerful, and it may hurt a weak brother; this 
consideration has had more place with me, in 
regard to little matters relating to my dress, 
than any other consideration ; I seem to feel as 
if I should be accountable for what liberties 
others might take on my account. Thou may 
treasure up this hint, it may apply in many 
little things. Fenelon says, “ Little things are 
little things, but to be faithful in little things is 
something great.” 

I have one thing more I want to say, do dear 
—, reflect on the great importance of attend- 
ing religious meetings ; not be a formal attender, 
but let thy mind be impressed with a sense of 
the solemn duty when assembled for the wor- 
ship of Him from whom we receive all we have, 
and avail thyself of the privilege of going to 
meetings. Our time here is short and uncer- 
tain, and we need be industrious, fitting our 
souls for a never ending state-—Hannah Wil- 
liams, 

anmmenemenitiiliuameanennine 

THERE is hope for the world while a child’s 
ery speaks louder in a busy city than a trum- 
pet’s blast. When Chestnut Street, just below 
Broad, in Philadelphia, was thronged most 
closely on a recent afternoon, a toddling child, 
with sobs and tears, cried out for “ Mamma,” as 
if she were all alone in the world. At once the 
crowd was stayed. Fashionable shoppers, and 
business men, and careless loungers, and hurry- 
ing laborers, all stopped, with interest in their 
faces, to know the meaning of that ery. And 
when it was seen that it was really a lost child, 
every person in that city-throng was moved by 
a common purpose of giving help to that child, 
or of showing sympathy with it. All business 
was suspended for the time being; and men 
and women passed the word along, that the lost 
child was here, and asked anxiously where the 
mother could be. And when, after a while, the 
mother was found, and the child was restored to 
her, a deep sigh of relief went up from many a 
troubled heart, and smiles came again on tearful 
faces, as the whirl of business was resumed, and 
the incident of the moment became a thing of 
the past. It is such incidents as this that show 
that every heart is human, and that those who 
work and watch for souls need not toil without 
hope of sympathy from others, but may be sure 
that, in God’s world, God’s little ones have still 

a place in the interest and the love of all. 












From “Tue Britisn Frrenp.” 


Peculiarities of Friends. 
FRIENDS’ MEETINGS. 


the soldiers, that they were accustomed to sit 
apart by themselves—for then, when the sol- 
diers came, they could lay their hands on any 
men Friends they were searching for without 
going among the women Friends at all. 

I cannot tell whether this is really the reason 
why the men and women sit on different sides 
in our meetings, but probably such an arrange- 
ment had frequently the effect I have men- 
tioned. But another reason, and I think the 
more likely one, is, that such a division of the 
meeting was not peculiar to Friends’ Meetings 
at all; but was common to other meetings, and 
was found conducive to good order. Nor has 
it lost its usefulness yet, as many besides Friends 
can testify, who have found it expedient to 
adopt it, in dealing with mixed congregations. 
In most places of worship, the regular attend- 
ers have particular seats apportioned to them. 
In many cases they pay a rent for them, and so’ 
long as they possess the seats, whether paying 
rent or otherwise, nobody else is entitled to 
make use of them. Thus, families sit regularly 
in the same seats, and there is as much distine- 
tion made in the classes of seats as in the 
classes of people. Instead of men and women 
sitting separate, it is the rich and the poor who 
sit separate. In Friends’ Meetings, on the other 
hand, every seat is free. Except in the gallery 
overlooking the meeting, which is erected for 
the convenience of ministering Friends, and 
those having an oversight of the meeting, there 
are no seats set apart for individuals. Any one 
attending meeting may sit where he chooses, no 
matter whether he be a member of the Society 
or not, nor what may be his rank or condition 
in life. 

These peculiarities I have just referred to, 
are of course merely incidental. There is no 
rule for keeping the hat on or off in meeting; 
and the practice of Friends varies greatly. 
Each one is expected to consult his own conve- 
nience in the matter. He offends no one by 
taking his hat off, and he favors none by keep- 
ing iton. But, as already mentioned, it is oth- 
erwise when supplication is being offered—the 
good order of the Society, as well as the sense 
of religious propriety, requiring men to uncover 
their heads in their direct approaches unto God. 

The sitting of men and women Friends on 
different sides of the house, is purely a matter 
of discipline, and it is only because it is con- 
sidered, and rightly so, I believe, that order is 
better preserved by their separation, that the 
separation is made. It need not affect a man’s 
Christian life or practice whether, when worship- 
ping, he sit in a mixed company of men and 
women, or in company of men and women oc- 
cupying different places in the same room. In 
most cases it would not even affect the order 
and decorum of the meeting, but in some there 
would be a liability to have the attention dis- 
tracted, and even to lightness of behavior, which 
is to a large extent avoided by the separate sys- 
tem. WILLIAM. 


We now proceed to consider the peculiarities 
of Friends as exhibited in their meetings for 
worship, and the peculiarity of those meetings 
themselves. Perhaps the first thing to attract 
the notice of a stranger on entering a Friends’ 
Meeting, is the sight of men Friends, or some of 
them, sitting with their hats on. This peculi- 
arity is especially noticeable to those who look 
upon places set apart for worship as in them- 
selves sacred; yet it cannot fail to be noticed 
by everyone, such a practice being quite or al- 
most unknown in any other place of Christian 
worship. It would hardly be tolerated by any 
other body of professing Christians, although it 
is not a very rare occurrence to see an old man 
in another place of worship, removing his 
wearing-hat, and replacing it with a close-fitting 
cap. Long ago, when manners were not so re- 
fined or artificial as they are now, nor houses 
so comfortable, men wore their hats much more 
constantly both at meetings and in private. 
Indeed, it would seem as if they were never taken 
off from morn till night, except to do an act of 
reverence. It is thus recorded as one of the 
virtues of King James IV, of Scotland, that 
“he coverrit nevir his heid in the kirk.” The 
kirk was considered a holy place, and the king 
had respect unto it. Friends, however, do not 
regard places as holy. Holiness belongs to 
God. He can make his presence felt in any 
place, and thus make it holy; and when his 
presence is withdrawn, that which made the 
place holy is withdrawn also—no matter how 
religiously it may have been consecrated by 
men. In the same way, men cannot set apart 
days or hours, and by so doing make them holy. 
No time is of itself more sacred than another. 
When God appears, then his holy influence is 
felt, no matter the hour, the day, or the week. 
It is not surprising, but quite natural, there- 
fore, for Friends, if it suit their convenience, 
not to uncover their heads in meeting, seeing 
that they do not regard their meeting-places 
nor the times of their meetings as sacred, but 
only Him whom they have met to worship ; 
and so it is in their approaches unto Him; and 
when they rise to speak in his name, that they 
believe it is required of them to uncover their 
heads. 

Probably the next thing in our meetings that 
would attract a stranger’s notice, would be the 
division of the congregation into sexes—the 
men on one side and the women on the other. 
What is the reason for this arrangement? I 
have been told that it was for the protection of 
women Friends in the days of persecution. It 
was quite common in those days, for rude peo- 
ple to enter the meetings and disturb them; 
but these rude people were not the chief offend- 
ers. Parliament passed laws against Friends, 
forbidding their meetings, and it was made a 
crime for them to meet together to worship 
God, even in each other’s houses. At that 
time it was not policemen who looked after the 
law-breakers, but soldiers; and when Friends 
met for public worship, their meetings were 
often broken up by soldiers, who thought little 
of pulling down any one who was speaking in 
meeting, and marching him off to prison.— 
Sometimes the whole meeting was taken to 
prison, but more commonly it was only the 
men, or some of them. Well, it has been said, 
that it was in order if possible to keep women 
Friends from being annoyed or laid hold of by 





Confectionery Religion.—That is what Spur- 
geon calls it. We all know what he means. 
We have the confectionery Christians in all 
our churches. Oh, how fond they are of sweet 
things! You cannot clog their appetites with 
bon-bons. If the minister preaches about the 
love of Christ, and how he “ like a tender shep- 
herd leads,” they say: “ Wasn’t that a eed 
sermon?” But if he preaches repentance or 
responsibility, they go away silent or soured. 
They don’t want what they call a vinegar gos- 
pel. But though there is more sweetness in the 
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Bible than in all the world besides, it is not all 
sweetness. We are told in it that we must deny 
ourselves and take up our cross—that we must 
crucify the flesh, with its affections and lusts. 
But he that preaches these things is old-fash- 
ioned. So is he who proclaims God’s sovereignty 
and the fearful penalty of sin. This age is too 


refined, its sensibilities are too delicate, to en- 
dure such preaching. But woe to the man, who, 
claiming to be an ambassador of Christ, goes 
into the confectionery business; and woe to the 
churches who demand that the church shall be 
a candy store.—C. E. B., in The Occident. 


ccnveanhaeetiiiaitamimeiataien 
“ Gladness on Wings.” 

“T can show you a nest,” said our host one 
evening after tea, “ that you ornithogalls haven’t 
been smart enough to find.” 

The gentleman was a joker, and his state- 
ments were apt to be somewhat embellished by 
his vivid imagination, so that we accepted them 
with caution ; but now he looked exultant, and 
we believed him, especially as he took his hat and 
stick and started off. 

Properly snubbed, but too much interested to 
resent it, we followed; for to decline seeing a 
new nest required a pitch of meekness, or re- 
sentment, we never expect to reach. 

Down the road we went, a single carriage- 
way between two banks of grass a yard high. 
After carefully taking his bearings by certain 
small elm trees, and searching diligently about 
for an inconspicuous dead twig he had planted 
as a guide-post, our leader confidently waded 
into the green depths, parted the stalks in a 
certain spot, and bade-us look. 

We did. In a cozy cup, almost under our 
feet, were cuddled together three bird-babies. 

“ Bobolinks ?” we cried in a breath. 

“Yes, bobolinks,” said our guide; “and you 
had to wait for an old half-blind man to find 
them for you.” 

We were too much delighted to be annoyed 
by his teasing; a bobolink’s nest we never 
hoped to see. 

We looked long at the tiny trio so compactly 
packed in their cradle, till they awoke and de- 
manded supplies. Then we carefully replanted 
the dead stick, taking its exact bearings be- 
tween three trees, drew a few grass-stems to- 
gether in a braid at the margin so that we 
should not lose what we had so accidentally 
gained, and then we left them. 

During this inspection of the nest, the “ poet 
of the year” and his spouse were perched on 
two neighboring trees, utterly unmoved by our 
movements. They were, no doubt, so perfectly 
confident of the security of the hiding-place 
that it never occurred to them even to look to 
see what we three giants were doing. At least, 
such we judged were their sentiments by the 
change in their manner somewhat later, when 
they thought we were likely to make discoveries. 

The evening after, we returned to the charmed 
spot, parted again the sweet grass curtains and 
gazed down at the baby bobolinks, while the 
parents perched on two trees as before and paid 
not the smallest attention to us. 

We passed on down the road to a gate where 
we could look into a neighboring pasture and 
watch for a pair of redheaded woodpeckers 
who lived in that pleasant place, and catch the 
reflection of the sunset in the northern sky. 
While we lingered there, I looked with my 
glass back at the bobolinks, and chanced to see 
Bobby himself in the act of diving into the 
grass. When he came out he seemed to notice 
me, and instantly began trying to mislead me. 


He came up boldly, flew to another spot 
where a weed lifted its head above the green, 
and dropped into the grass exactly as though 
he was going to the nest; then he rose again, 
repeated his tactics, pausing every time he 
came out, and calling, as if to say, “ This is my 
home; if you are looking for a nest, here it 
is!” His air was so business-like that it would 
naturally deceive one not possessed of our pre- 
cious secret—the real spot where his three babies 
were cradled, and one might easily be led all 
over the meadow by the wily fellow. 

For six successive days we paid our short 
visits, and found the nestlings safe. They did 
not seem to mature very fast, though they came 
to look up at us, and open their mouths for 
food. But on the seventh day there was a 
change in Master Robert’s behavior. On the 
afternoon of this day, wishing to observe their 
habits more closely, I found a seat under a tree 
at some distance, not near enough, as I thought, 
to disturb them. 

I did disturb them sorely, however, as in- 
stantly appeared. The calmness they had shown 
during all the days we had been looking at the 
nest was gone, and they began to scold at once. 
The head of the family berated me from the top 
of a grass-stem, and then flew to a tall old 
stump, and put me under the closest surveil- 
lance, constantly uttering a queer call, jerking 
wings and tail, and in every way showing that 
he considered me intrusive and altogether too 
much interested in his family affairs. I ad- 
mitted the charge—I could not deny it? but I 
did not retire. 

At last he apparently determined to insist 
upon my going, for he started from his high 
perch directly toward me. Swiftly and with all 
his force he flew, and about twenty feet from 
me swooped down so that I thought he would 
certainly strike my face. I instinctively dodged, 
and he passed over, so near that the wind from 
his wings fanned my face. This was a hint I 
could not refuse to take. I left him, for the 
time. 

That evening when we went for our usual 
call, lo, the nest was empty. At not more than 
seven or eight days of age, those precocious in- 
fants had started out in the world! 

The next week brought to the meadow what 
must seem from the bobolink point of view 
almost the end of the world. Men and horses 
and great rattling machines, armed with sharp 
knives, which laid low every stem of grass and 
flower, and let the light of the sun in upon the 
haunts and nests of the bobolink babies. 

Happily, however, not all the earth is mea- 
dow and subject to this annual catastrophe ; 
and I think the whole flock took refuge in a 
pasture where they were safe from the hay-cut- 
ters, and had for neighbors only the cows and 
the crow babies.—Olive Thorne Miller in the 
Independent. 
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The choice “ of the happiness of him who not 
only has recourse to God in his last hour, and 
‘in the time of the great water-floods,’ but has 
long and diligently sought Him in the calm ; 
who has pursued God’s favor when he might 
have enjoyed the favor of the world; who did 
not wait for the evil day to seek the supreme 
good; who did not defer his meditations on 
heavenly things to the disconsolate hour when 
earth had nothing to offer him; but who can 
cheerfully associate religion with the former 
days of felicity, when with every thing before 
him out of which to choose, he chose God.” 


The Last of the Buffalo. 


It seems impossible, especially to any one 
who has seen them apparently as numerous ag 
the sands on the seashore, feeding on their im- 
mense natural pastures, that they could ever 
become extinct; for when we look back only 
seventeen years, and remember in what num- 
bers they roamed, even as far east as Fort Har- 
ker, in Central Kansas, we naturally ask our- 
selves, “ Have they really all disappeared ?” 
Some idea of how many there must have been 
at one time, may be formed of those killed 
from 1868 to 1881—a period of only thirteen 
years—during which they were indiscriminately 
slaughtered for their hides. In Kansas alone 
there was paid out, between the dates specified, 
two million five hundred thousand dollars for 
their bones gathered on the prairies, to be used 
by the various carbon works of the country, 
principally in St. Louis It required about one 
hundred carcasses to make one ton, the price 
averaging eight dollars a ton, equalling over 
thirty-one millions of buffalo in only thirteen 
years. 

These figures may appear preposterous to 
those not familiar with the great plains twenty- 
five years ago, but to those who have seen the 
prairie black from horizon to horizon with the 
shaggy monsters, they are not so appalling. In 
1868 I rode through one single herd for three 
consecutive days, which must have contained 
at least four millions; and in the spring of 1868 
the train on the Kansas Pacific Railroad was 
delayed, at a point between Fort Harker and 
Fort Hayes, from nine o’clock in the morning 
until five in the evening, before it could proceed, 
in consequence of a herd crossing the track in 
front of it! On each side of us, and to the 
west as far as we could see—our vision was only 
limited by the extended horizon of the flat 
prairie—the whole vast area was black with 
the surging mass of frightened buffaloes, as they 
rushed onward to the south. How long the 
herd had been moving in that direction before 
the arrival of our train, or how many of the 
huge animals it contained, I cannot form the 
slightest conception. 

In 1883, when the buffaloes became so scarce, 
that it would not pay to hunt them any longer 
for their hides, because of the immense distance 
one had to travel from lines of transportation 
to find any, and the once great industry was 
virtually abandoned, the idea [was conceived] 
“that it might be profitable to raise them for 
domestic purposes, and thus prevent their abso- 
lute extinction, which was only a question of 
very short time.” 

In the spring of 1884, [a man named Jones] 
began to carry out the plans he had determined 
upon, and about the middle of April of that 
year, started for the “Pan-handle” region of 
Texas to capture alive, if possible, a sufficient 
number of buffaloes to start his ideal ranch at 
his home near Garden City. 

At the end of that year, eight months after 
his first experience in catching the live calves, 
Jones only succeeded in raising four. The rea- 
son for the great mortality among them he soon 
discovered by experience. He says that the 
buffalo is a curiously endowed animal; and if 
captured after they are three months old cannot 
be raised, no matter how much care is bestowed 
upon them. Taken when at that age, attempted 
domestication is fatal. They seem to possess the 
power to will die, which they invariably do, ap- 
parently from pure chagrin or “ broken-heart- 
edness.” Caught younger than three months 
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they are placed with the domestic cows ; and, if 
they suck, they thrive from the start, and there 
is no further danger of losing them. 

The great advantage is their hardiness and 
capability of caring for themselves during all 
kinds of weather. The blizzard of Manitoba, 
with the thermometer at fifty degrees below 
zero, did not disturb them in the least. 

Jones has moved all his herd bought in Mani- 
toba to the famous bathing resort near Salt 
Lake City—Garfield City. They are to be 
kept on free exhibition for the recreation of all 
visitors. He will devote a great part of his 
time gathering other wild animals to add to his 
collection, which consists of buffalo, elk, deer, 
moose, &c. He secured ten silver gray foxes 
from Athabaska and Mackenzie rivers, and is 
breeding them for their furs ——Henry Inman, in 
Harper’s Weekly. 


sdstencanseapnilibilaibiiiietiisiaiily 

The Too Earnest for Riches.— Difficult as the 
work of salvation unquestionably is, to every 
fallen child of Adam, to the rich, and to the 
man “hastening to be rich,” the difficulty is in- 
finitely increased ; with a profusion of the gifts 
of God, the ungrateful heart of man becomes, 
in general, strangely alienated from the Heav- 
enly Giver : with an earnest desire after wealth, 
comes an increasing indifference to spiritual 
duties and spiritual privileges ; with an attain- 
ment of wealth, comes frequently a sorded sel- 
fishness, deadness of heart to God, coldness to 
the brethren. Few Christians perish from the 
cutting winds of adversity, many wither and fall 
away beneath the burning sun of prosperity.— 
Selected. 


Natural History, Science, ete. 


Why Food Must Become Dearer.—The possi- 
bilities of agriculture are great, and with improv- 
ing means of transport and of distribution the 
earth will provide food for her children for many 
years; yet it is probable that the latter part of 
the nineteenth century will be known in future 
days as the era of plenty, when the masses were 
enabled, by a minimum expenditure of labor, to 
secure more food than at any prior or subsequent 
time. European peoples may become more free, 
their hours of labor may be lessened, the masses 
may enjoy a greater share of the products of 
their toil, the tenure of land may be radically 
changed, and taxation and the money-lender’s 
charge may be abated ; but food can never again 
be so abundant or so cheap, measured by labor 
as it is now, for the sufficient reason that all the 
best lands of the north temperate zone are al- 
ready occupied. The unexampled rapidity with 
which the agricultural resources of America 
have been developed has created an unprece- 
dented plethora of bread and meat, with result- 
ing low prices, and has thus impoverished the 
cultivators of Europe and America. Were the 
other continents as fully occupied as Europe, 
how could the present population of that conti- 
nent be fed and clothed? Even after banishing 
one-third of her children, Europe now finds it 
necessary, in order to feed and clothe her 350,- 
000,000 people, to call upon Asia, Africa, Amer- 
ica, Australia, and the islands of the ocean for 
enormous contributions of grain, meat, fish, oil, 
cotton and wool. Imagine what would be the 
condition of Europe and its people with a popu- 
lation greatly increased! In Europe food has 
certainly ceased to increase, even in an arith- 
metical ratio, and although population has failed 
to augment as rapidly as many have feared, yet 
the gap in the proportions widens in an alarm- 
ing manner.— C. W. Davis in Forum. 
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Passion Fit—M. J. Davidson writing respect- 
ing a medical dispensary in China, says :—“ One 
difficult complaint we are often asked to cure is 
ngo chi, a fit of bad temper or violent passion. 
You would hardly believe how often that is said 
to be the starting point of sickness. A gentle- 
man has been bringing his wife again and again 
with severe heart disease, which was greatly re- 
lieved, to their intense pleasure and surprise ; 
but after a while they ceased to come, and then 
one day the husband arrived, and said he was 
completely disgusted with his wife ; she had had 
a bad fit of ngo chi, and lost her teeth (1 don’t 
know whether she had knocked them out), and 
now he wanted to know if we could supply her 
with some new ones. These fits of ngo chi are 
often something frightful. I have seen a Chris- 
tian (?) woman in her own house bang her fore- 
head again and again on the stone floor, and no 
efforts of mine and another woman combined 
could hold her back from doing it. If the Chi- 
nese are long-suffering, as many of them are, 
their ire when roused is simply awful.” 


A Curious Use of Ants.—In some ants the grip 
of the jaw is retained even after the body has 
been bitten off and nothing but the head re- 
mains, This knowledge is possessed by a cer- 
tain tribe of Indians in Brazil, who put the ants 
to a very peculiar use. When an Indian gets a 
gash cut in his hand, instead of having his hand 
sewed together, as physicians do in this country, 
he procures five or six large black ants, and hold- 
ing their heads near the gash, they bring their 
jaws together in biting the flesh, and thus pull 
the two sides of the gash together. Then the 
Indian pinches off the bodies of the ants and 
leaves the heads clinging to the gash, which is 
held together until the gash is perfectly healed. 
—WSelected. 

Shrewdness of a Sow.—Samuel G. Morris owns 
a magnificent property on the Mississippi River, 
above New Orleans, which he has spent thou- 
sands of dollars in cultivating as a flower gar- 
den. He was bothered for two or three years 
after he began its improvement to keep the pigs 
out. They would get in and root up the finest 
work of his gardeners. In the South it is the 
same as horse stealing to shoot a neighbor’s hog, 
no matter what mischief the beast may commit. 
The bloodiest of feuds have been started in the 
South over the killing of a hog. So when 8. 
Morris found that an old sow had some peculiar 
facilities for getting into his domain and com- 
mitting serious depredations he set half a dozen 
negroes to watch her and see how she got in. 
There was a stream running through the place. 
At its entrance into the grounds the barbed-wire 
fence that surrounded them was stretched over 
the water at its surface. One day the foreman 
of the place discovered the hog coming down 
this stream from the outside. When she reached 
the wire fence she dived under the water, came 
up on the other side, swam ashore and began 
her rooting with grunts of satisfaction. Mr. 
Morris himself saw her turned out of the 
grounds and saw her go through the same oper- 
ation to regain entrance before he barred the 
waterway against her.— Troy Times. 


A Climbing Rat.—A rat has been found in 
New Zealand to possess arboreal habits, being 
called the bush rat (Mus Maorium). Countless 
swarms of this climbing rat periodically make 
their appearance in the bush country of the 
South Island, New Zealand. They invariably 
come in the spring, and apparently periods of 
about four years intervene between their visits. 
On the open ground this rat moves compara- 
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tively slowly, evidently finding much difficulty 
in surmounting clods and other obstacles, hence 
they are easily taken and destroyed. In com- 
pensation for its awkwardness and inability to 
run over the ground, it is an active and nimble 
climber. It ascends trees with the nimbleness 
of flies, running out to the very extremity of 
the branches with amazing quickness; hence, 
when pursued, it invariably makes for trees if 
any are in reach. 


Insects in Sahara.— Professor Forel, of Zurich, 
has been observing the ants and other insects 
which, contrary to expectation, abound in the 
sands of the Sahara south of Algeria and Tunis. 
A host of beetles and other insects congregate 
about the sparse vegetation of the desert, some 
preying on other animals, others living on 
leaves and excrement. Even the ants have a 
parasite, in the shape of a small beetle which 
clings to their antennz, without seeming to in- 
commode the bearer, and is thus carried to and 
fro with more celerity than on its own legs. 
Professor Forel remarks that the ants of this 
region are very peaceful. They avoid fighting, 
and he found only one individual capable of 
piercing the human skin. 


Items. 


Poverty and Drunkenness.—Judge Kilbreth in the 
Independent says: “ My own judgment, based upon 
my experiences at the Bar is, that excessive drink- 
ing, and the use of liquor in some form or other, 
either directly or indirectly, is the cause of 90 per 
cent of the crime, poverty and misery in the com- 
munity.” 


The Russian Stundists.—The attention of the re- 
ligious world is being very largely directed just 
now to the terrible persecutions of the Russian 
Nonconformists, and to the rapid development of 
what is known as the Stundist movement in the 
southern and western parts of that Empire. When 
it is considered that this, which is one of the most 
interesting religious movements of the present cen- 
tury, and now numbers its adherents by hundreds 
of thousands is only of some thirty years’ growth, 
it will be seen that its spread is remarkable. The 
leaders of the movement are for the most part pea- 
sants, and are not a homogeneous body held to- 
gether by unity of organization and doctrine, but 
a number of small independent communities, with- 
out any systematized church order or creed. They 
eschew rites and ceremonies, have no institution of 
clergy and pastors, and take the Oldand New Tes- 
tament Scriptures as their rule of faith. The dras- 
tic measures adopted by the Russian authorities 
are only having the effect of increasing their num- 
bers, and it is impossible at the present time to 
forecast the influence which before long the Stun- 
dists will exert upon al] classes in Russia. 

When a well-known Stundist leader, the peasant 
Riaboshapko, was examined as to his belief and the 
belief of those who adbere to him, he gave the fol- 
lowing succinct and simple account of it— 

“1. It is forbidden to touch strong drink; it is 
forbidden to enrich ourselves at others’ expense. 
We are to help one another—not ourselves. 

“2. Nothing but the Gospel for us; no fasts or 
other kindred institutions, 

“3. Churches, as now understood, are unneces- 
sary; for the Lord says, ‘Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name,’ &c. 

“4. Confession of sins only to God, and not to 
any human being, no matter how holy he be. 

“5. Icons and such things are unnecessary. I 
look upon them simply as ornaments for rooms. 

“6. Baptism to be performed after the pattern 
of our Saviour. Adults, therefore, and not infants, 
are to be baptized. It is 4 sign of the washing away 
of sin. 

“7, We must communicate once a fortnight. 

“8, Holidays not mentioned in Scripture un- 
called for.” 

The political element is either completely ab- 





sent, or appears merely as a protest against the un- 
bearable persecutions of the local administration. 

According to their religion, all earthly goods are 
not given, but, so to say, /ent, by God to men. To 
prove faithful debtors, men are bound to come to 
the assistance of their neighbors when they are in 
need, sickness, or affliction. It is well known that 
with the Stundists this doctrine is in no contradic- 
tion with their life. 

One of their peculiarities is the perfect absence 
of national and religious intolerance. There were 
no anti-Jewish riots in the villages where the 
Stundists formed even one-third of the population. 

They think one must obey the authorities in 
everything except in the matters pertaining to re- 
ligion. 

The writer of the article in Free Russia, after 
entering into particulars with regard to the influ- 
ences which have brought about the present la- 
mentable persecution, adds :— 

“T know positively that the Stundists are ar- 
rested, put in chains, kept in prison, and exiled by 
administrative order to Siberia and the Caucasus 
in much greater numbers than under the late Count 
Tolstoi. The police break into the houses of the 
brethren, disperse their assemblies and_ incite 
against them the orthodox mob. What will be the 
result of these persecutions? It can be but one: 
the wider spread of the sect, the increased zeal of 
its proselytes, and the introduction into the doc- 
trine of the sect of the political element which is 
now totally absent.” 


Westtown School Committee.—The meeting of this 
important Committee, held in Philadelphia on the 
9th of First Month, was an interesting occasion, in 
which the minds of many were weightily impressed 
with a sense of the responsibility that rested upon 
them, to watch over the religious interests of the 
children entrusted to their care; and as a means 
towards this end, to be careful, in appointing teach- 
ers, to select persons of religious experience and 
attached to the principles of Friends, so that they 
might be qualified not only to promote intellectual 
culture, but to sympathize with those under their 
charge in their efforts to resist temptations, and to 
yield to the visitations of Divine Grace. 

One of the most important duties of the officers 
in such institutions is to train their pupils in the 
fear of the Lord, and in a loyal attachment to the 
Society of Friends, of which they are members. 

_—_— OO 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The Indians near Pine Ridge 
Agency, South Dakota, surrendered on the 15th inst. 
Very few of their weapons were turned in, and it is 
thought that the Winchesters have been hidden in the 
hills. (General Miles received permission to send a 
number of Sioux chiefs to Washington to confer with 
President Harrison. 

In the United States Senate on the 14th instant, the 
debate on the Financial bill was resumed immediately 
after the reading of the journal, and was opened by 
Senator Ingalls, who arraigned both political parties, 
and advocated the free coinage of silver. 

The first amendment voted upon was that of Senator 
Stewart’s, providing for free coinage, and it was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 42 yeas to 30 nays. The fourth section, 
providing for the issue of two hundred millions of two 
per cent. bonds, was struck out—48 to 19. The first 
section, for the purchase of 12,000,000 ounces of silver 
at market price, was struck out without a division. 
An amendment by Senator Plumb, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to replace national bank 
notes by Treasury notes, was defeated—yeas, 26 ; nays, 
40. After all the amendments had been disposed of 
by the Senate, Senator Vest offered as a substitute for 
the bill a purely freecoinage measure, providing “ that 
the unit of value in the United States shall be the 
dollar, to be coined of 4123 grains of standard silver, 
or 25 8-10 grains of standard gold.” It was agreed to 
without a division, and the bill, as amended by the 
substitute, was then passed—yeas, 39; nays, 27. The 
Force bill, on motion of Senator Hoar, was then taken 
up. The vote on taking it up was a tie—33 to 33— 
but was decided in the affirmative by the casting vote 
of the Vice President. 

On the 14th instant, Representative Mansur, of Mis- 
souri, introduced a bill in the House to throw open 
the Cherokee strip. The bill has the practical sanc- 
tion of the Administration, the Cherokee Commission 
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being hopeless of coming to an agreement with the 
Cherokees. The bill recites the law by which the 
Government has a right to take the land and pay the 
Indians 47 49-100 cents an acre, but it waives the right, 
and agrees to pay $1.25. Of the amount paid $5,000,- 
000 is to remain in trust, drawing an interest of six 
per cent., and $2,700,000 is to be distributed among 
the Cherokees entitled thereto under treaty stipula- 
tion. 

Advices from the northern border of the Cherokee 
strip are to the effect that the movement to invade the 
strip is assuming vast proportions. The 29th instant 
has been set as the day for the general invasion. At 
one point alone, 3000 boomers have assembled. 

The New York Voice says: “If we could restore the 
slave trade in Africa, said Sir Richard Burton some- 
time since, and take away the rum and gunpower with 
which Africa has been deluged, Africa would actually 
be a gainer by the exchange. In a recent address 
Archdeacon Farrar said: ‘In Mahomedan countries 
when the natives see a man drunk, they say: ‘“ He 
has deserted Mahomet and gone to Jesus.”’ And 
now our State Department is doing its best to help 
the brewers extend their trade to South American 
countries. 

George Bancroft, the venerable historian, died at 
his home in Washington, D. C., on the afternoon of 
the 17th inst., in the 91st year of his age. 

The production of pig iron in Allegheny County, 
Pa., in 1890, was greater than ever. The amount in 
gross tons was 1,546,665. The figures also include 
spiegel. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 433, an in- 
crease of 35 over the previous week, and 344 less than 
during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
whole number 217 were males, and 216 females: 55 
died of consumption ; 46 of pneumonia ; 40 of diseases 
of the heart; 28 of convulsions; 20 of old age; 18 of 
apoplexy ; 18 of paralysis; 14 of croup; 12 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 12 of diseases of the kidneys and 
7 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 4}’s, 103}; 4’s, 121}; currency 
6’s, 111 a 120. 

CorTon was quiet, but steadily held on a basis of 9{ 
cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep.—Winter bran, in bulk, $23.00 a $24.00; 
spring do., at $22.00 a $22.50 per ton. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.00 a 
$3.50; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $3.75 a 
$4.00; No. 2 winter family, $4.00 a $4.25; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $4.35 a $4.85 ; Western winter, 
clear, $4.50 a $4.75; Western winter, straight, $4.75 a 
$5.00; winter patent, $5.00 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.00 a $4.50; Minnesota, straight, $4.65 a $5.00; 
Minnesota patent, $5.00 a $5.25; Minnesota patent, 
favorite brands, $5.35. Rye flour sold at $4.30 per 
barrel for choice Pennsylvania. Buckwheat flour was 
scarce and firm at $2.30 and $2.40 per 109 pounds. 

GrRAIn.—No. 2 red wheat, 99 a 994 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 59 a 59} ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 50} a 50% cts. 

Beer CatrLe.— Extra, 5} a 54 cts.; good, 4] a 5} 
cts.; medium, 44 a 4} cts.; fair, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 
3} a 3} cts.; culls, 3 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3} cts. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 5} a 6 cts.; good, 5} a 
53 cts.; medium, 4} a 5 cts.; common, 4 a 4} cts.; 
culls, 3 a 3} cts.; lambs, 43 a 7} cts. 

Hoags.—Good Western, 5{ a 54 cts., other Western, 
5 a 5} ets. 

Foreign.—A despatch received in Dublin, from 
Castlebar, County Mayo, says that the Government, 
as a measure of relief, has employed a thousand men 
about Westport, in the construction of a railroad. 

The Board of Guardians for the same locality have 
given the tenants who are in need of assistance, 1200 
tons of seed potatoes. 

It is said that Balfour’s prompt action in relieving 
the suffering poor in the West of Ireland, has averted 
many deaths which would have occurred from starva- 
tion. 

A despatch from London, dated First Mo. 14th, 
states, that the Press Association has information to 
the effect that the British Government approves of 
the appeal made to the United States Supreme Court, 
asking that Court to issue a writ of prohibition and to 
annul the action of the District Court of Alaska in 
condemning the British schooner W. P. Sayward, 
wh ich has been seized by the United States Govern- 
ment on the charge of illegally capturing seals. 

The London Times, with remarkable frankness, ex- 
plains the position of the British Government in the 
premises. That Journal says: “Its,” (the Supreme 
Court’s) “decision in favor of Mr. Blaine’s contention, 
would in no sense be binding upon us, and an adverse 


decision would 
stroke.” 

Up to the 10th inst. cold weather continued through- 
out Europe generally, and extended into North Af- 
rica. People in various places, and as far north as 
Southern Italy, were dying of the cold. 

Around the villages in the vicinity of Dunkirk, in 
the North of France, wolves are making their appear- 
ance, and hunting parties are being organized to ex- 
terminate them. 

The cold weather is causing much misery in and 
about Berlin. Over 62,000 people are out of work, 
and must so remain until the weather moderates. 

An earthquake occurred in Algeria, on the lith 
instant. The towns of Gouraya and Villebourg were 
practically destroyed by the shock, and forty persons 
were killed by the falling of walls. The amount of 
damage done to property is estimated at £20,000. 

The evidence from various quarters in Euro 
when compared, demonstrates that, though the Koch 
remedy has failed in many cases, it has an ameliorat- 
ing effect in early phthisis, tubercles of the larynx, 
and lupus. 

A despatch from Tobolsk says, that the terrible 
scourge known as “black death” has reached the city 
of Tobolsk, the capital of West Siberia. The whole 
of Asiatic Russia, from Samarkand to the mouth of 
the Obi, is suffering from the scourge. Thousands 
are dying at Obdorsk, near the mouth of the Obi, 
owing to the lack of physicians. It seems almost 
hopeless to try and check the spread of the fearful 
disease. 

A despatch from Buenos Ayres says, that the revolt 
in Chili is spreading rapidly. The insurgents are 
very energetic, and are said to be managing their 
campaign in a very skilful manner. They appear to 
be possessed of large resources, and the issue of the 
rising is doubtful. 


put an end to Mr. Blaine’s policy at a 


NOTICES 
A Friend with experience as housekeeper, would 
like to take charge of house in a family wishing to be 
relieved of the care. Box 72 Wenonah, N. J. 


Westtown BoarptnG Scuoon.—The stage will 
connect at Westtown Station with trains leaving Broad 
St. Station, Phila.; at 8.53, 2.53 and 4.55, and at other 
times when timely notice is given to 

J.G. WriiiaMs, Sup’t. 


MARRIED, at Friend’s Meeting-house, at Fourth and 
Arch Streets, Philadelphia, on the Ist of First Month, 
1891, Inazo Nirose, of Sapporo, Japan, to Mary P., 
daughter of Joseph 8. Elkinton, of this city. 


Diep, at his residence in West Branch, Iowa, on the 
27th of Eleventh Month, 1890, CHAR Es W. Corres, 
in the 59th year of his age. He was a member of 
West Branch Monthly Meeting of Friends, and earn- 
estly concerned that the foundation principles of the 
Society might be maintained. He was of a quiet re- 
tiring disposition and unobtrusive manners, endearing 
himself to his many friends. His last illness of several 
months duration, was one of much bodily suffering, 
which was borne with exemplary patience and resig- 
nation. His friends have the comforting assurance 
that he has entered into rest. 


, suddenly, of apoplexy, at Haverford College, 
on the evening of the 6th instant, Richarp. Frevp 
Mort, of Burlington, New Jersey, aged 65 years, a 
beloved and valued member of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting. His modesty, his unostentatious acts of 
kindness and charity, and his humble and consistent 
Christian life, had long endeared him to those among 
whom he dwelt, and who felt the influence of his trust- 
ful Christian spirit. The unlooked for stroke fell upon 
him in the vigor of his years and in the enjoyment of 
seeming health. Death came as he had long desired 
it might come, quickly ; and with a smile on his lips 
he was translated, we believe, to the joys of his eternal 
home. His friends and relatives feel the appropriate- 
ness of his own favorite lines from Tennyson : 

“ And may there be no sadness of farewell 

When I embark, 

For though from out our bourne of time and place 

The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot, face to face, 

When I have crost the bar.” 


——, at her residence in this city, on the 4th inst. 
ELLEN PouLtTNeEY WILLIAMS, aged 86 years, a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Philad’a. 





